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THE PRESENT-MINDED. 

[‘‘A telegram from Mannheim states that an 
exciting incident occurred on Monday on the 
Hammelburg exercise ground of the 2nd Bava- 
rian Army Corps. During the manceuvres the 
5th Infantry Brigade came within the line of 
fire of the artillery, who were practising with 
| live shell. The presence of mind of the officers 

in immediately withdrawing their men at the 
double prevented any injuries.” — Central News. | 

THat the Germans do not stand 
alone in the possession of this admir- 
able quality is shown by the following 
extracts from the daily and weekly 
press :— 

“What might have been a serious 
bathing fatality was, on Wednesday 
last, averted by the presence of mind 
of Mr. Edgar Applebloom. This gen- 
tleman, while bathing at the shallow 
end of the local baths, lost his footing. 
For some seconds his head was actually 
below the water-line, but with great 
promptitude he recovered his locus 
stand?, and thus avoided what might 
have been an untimely death by drown- 





ing. It is incidents such as this which 
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encourage us to believe that the history 


of the Nation does not lie entirely in 
the past.”—The Stowford News. 

“We beg to congratulate our old 
friend Mr. Samuel Samuels Montagu 
on his narrow escape from death last 
week. While taking his usual after- 
noon stroll on the golf links, he became 
suddenly aware of loud and confused 
shouts behind him. Glancing round, 
he realised the presence of danger from 
the excited gestures of some visitors to 
the links. Mr. Montagu, with that 
calmness which characterises the Anglo- 
Saxon race, strolled quietly to one side 
of the course. Within five seconds of 
his reaching the foot-path a golf ball 
landed with a thud on the very spot 
where he had turned round. But for 
his presence of mind in withdrawing 
from the zone of danger he might con- 
ceivably have been struck in a vital 
part of the head.’ — The Mudford 
Advertiser. 

“On Wednesday afternoon last a 
resident of Stoneham was walking with 
his small son in the fields close to the 





Rockaby Quarry, when he observed a 
thin column of smoke arising from a 
part of the workings where blasting 
operations were in progress. With 
extraordinary presence of mind he 
turned and walked in the opposite 
direction, taking his little son with 
him. Had he proceeded to examine 
the operations at close quarters he 
might well have shared the fate of 
Professor Perie, who, as our readers 
will remember, probed the source of a 
similar smoke column with his walk- 
ing-stick, last August, to obtain data 
for his treatise on the Volcanic Origin 
of Matter.”—The Rockaby Independent. 





“It is not every day that one sees the Arch- 
druid, but here he was in his glistening robes 
of white and gold, his brow garlanded with a 
wreath of oak leaves and a twining toque of 
gold about his neck.” —Lvening News. 


Just the kind of toque for matinées. 





Fatal effect of allowing College Fel- 
lows to marry :— 
‘““THE CHILDREN GF LON.” 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Mopes AND MopDERNITIES. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest Dapxnne,—I don’t know 
whether you'll consider it joyful or 
sorrowful news, but there’s quite a 
little feeling for pockets just now, the 
tyranny of the hand-bag having got 
almost unbearable. Of course, there 
are several little things that we simply 
must have tout prés or die on the spot. 
Some people have special earrings, or 
bracelets, or even rings, that will hold 
a teeny-weeny puff, and so on; and the 
handle of a parasol by day, and of a 
fan by evening, will also hold things. 
But a small yearning for pockets has 
set in, and we’ve put it to Olga that 
she must satisfy it, without in the very 
least touching the outline of the skirt 
or corsage. She oughtn’t to find it 
diffy. We’ve merely said to her, 
“There are things that we must carry 
and we won't carry, and you've got to 
solve the problem! ” 

Almost I find the chaperoning of 
this Haviland boy too much for me. 
It was just my absurd good nature 
that made me take on the job of intro- 
ducing him in town and piloting him 
through the shallows. You see, 
dearest, the poor boy has the misfor- 
tune to be wz bon parti, and my strong 
sense of duty makes me do my level 
to confound the politics and frustrate 
the knavish tricks of Lady Manceuvrer 
and others of her kind. I really musé 


tell you how I got the silly boy out of | 


the Manceuvrer camp. It was simply 
too thrilling for words! Ever since he 
came to town the Manceuvrer woman 
has meant him for one of her twins, 
Marigold and Bluebell. As soon as 
she thought things were nicely in 
train, she gave a big boy-and-girl (with 
a leavening of married boys and girls) 
dance for the twins. The staircase 
and dancing-rooms were all banked 
with the twins’ blooms, marigolds and 
bluebells—in short, everything was done 
quite regardless, and when that’s the 
case at Manceuvrer House one knows 
a quick and profitable return is ex- 
pected ! 


The first valse after supper hadn't | 


long been over when my ingénu came 
to me all in the downs and said, “ Save 
me, cousin Blanche! I’ve proposed to 
one of the twins—Marigold, I think— 
the one in yellow.” 

“Silly, silly boy!” I said; “ you 
shouldn’t have trusted yourself to 
dance with either of the twins after 


supper. Now, let me see what I can} 


do for you. Who’s your next part- 
ner?”” “The other twin—Bluebell— 
the one in blue,” he answered ruefully. 
‘‘ Desperate circumstances require des- 





perate remedies,” I told him. “ Pro-|skins of baby white mice make dear 
pose to her too! There’s safety in| little summer shoes, and, for evening, 
numbers, and even the Manceuvrer|nothing is sweeter than the wings of 
woman would scarcely send a par to|/rare moths and _ butterflies. Beryl 
The Morning Post announcing your|Clarges has hit on quite a nice black 
engagement to both of them!” And| day shoe made from the skins or shells, 
that is how I saved him. whichever you call it, of black-beetles. 
Call me a wretch, dearest, if it seems |The cellars, kitchens and pantries of 
good to you to do so, but I love to|their town house swarm with black- 
think of the scene that followed at| beetles, and Beryl’s given orders that 
Manceuvrer House when everyone was | the servants are not to kill any of them, 
gone. ‘ Marigold, dear child,” says | for the shells must be taken off while 
Lady M., her perpetual smile not yet|the creatures are alive or the shoes 
put away (Norty long since dubbed her | won't have any style. The servants 
a the long-distance smiler”’ ; but for all are in a state of mutiny, and I hear 
'that she’s suspected of boxing the) they ’re going to get one of the Labour 
|twins’ ears in camera sometimes! ), Members to ask a question in Parlia- 
“youve something to tell me, haven’t | ment about it. 
you?” Marigold owns up, and Blue-| Talking of Parliament, chérie, Norty 
bell weighs in with, “ And J too have| made such a simply glorious fighting 
something to tell mamma.” ‘Oh, my | speech in the House last night, oppos- 
darlings,’ gurgles the Manceuvrer| ing this Burglars’ Indigestion Bill. It 
woman, taking a twin in each arm,| arose, you know, out of the case of a 
\am I really going to get rid of both| burglar who broke into some house in 
\of you? Tell me the names of my /the night, found the remains of supper 
|dear sons that will be.’ And she | (boiled crab, among other things) on 
draws a twin up to each ear—and|the table, finished everything up, in- 
hears the same name! |cluding the boiled crab, was ill next 
There’s a marked coldness towards|day, brought an action against the 
|me and my protégé in the M. quarter| person of the house, and got big 
inow. The boy is most absurdly grate-| damages. The new Bill is to compel 
‘ful. “How can I thank you, sweet| householders, before going bye-bye, 
|cousin?”’ he says fervently. ‘“ You’ve}to see that nothing indigestible is 
saved me.” ‘“ Yes, 1 've certainly saved | left about that might disagree with 
your life—your single life, this time,” | burglars! 
I tell him. Dear Stella Clackmannan gave the 
Oh, my dear! such an affair at the} last of her Garden Talks to the Anti- 
Middleshires’! You know what a/banalites in the grounds of Clack- 
doggy woman Lala is, and what heaps| mannan House yesterday. Her theme 
of championships she’s carried off with | has been Modern Banality; and while 
her kennel of Peky-pekies. Youknow,|we sat under the trees, had tea and 
too, that their boy, Toppingtowers, | nibbled nicies, our President rubbed 
has been what old-fashioned people|it in, and told us how entirely and 
call a trouble to them; that’s to say,| utterly banal we are, in spite of our 
he has temperament and, since the| efforts to be otherwise! She told us to 
action for breach when Lil Lightfoot | avoid—as we would avoid something 
of The Merriment got £15,000, he’s| that I forget—cleverness, for cleverness 
been in the limelight several times. | was of all banal things the most banal; 
Well, one day last week, when Lala| and next to cleverness the worst thing 
was up to the eyes in dog-show busi-| was to be ina hurry. In a wonderful 
ness, in walked Toppy with the head | flow of most compelling words she said 
kennel-maid in tow. “ Sorry, mother,” | that it was banal to talk and banal to 
he said, “but this is Lady Topping-|be silent, unless you kept silent in a 
itowers. Been out and done it this! particular way. She said seeing and 
morning.” And Lala flew at him|hearing were banal senses—that we 
and shook him till he went limp.| must cultivate insight—that we must 
“You wretched, wretched boy!” she|look within—that we must compare 
screamed. ‘“ You've robbed me of the| what never was with what never will 
best kennel-maid I ever had. And|be—in short, the dear thing was quite 
there’s the big show next week, and/at the top of her form, and I never 
|no one to see to Dee-dee and Du-du| heard her speak better.- I took Norty 
land Sen-sen and Ti-ti, and I shall! to the last Garden Talk, and asked him 
lose all my championships!” afterwards what he thought of it, and 
How charmingly distinctive shoes | what impression he brought away. He 
are this summer, dearest! Silk, satin, | said he thought it capital, and that he 
and kid are now entirely left to ces|brought away the impression that 1t 
autres, and if you’re to be anywhere at | was banal to be alive, and even a little 
all you must think out shoes of your | bit banal to be dead. 
very very own. Myself, I consider the Ever thine, 
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HOME WATERS. 


Lorp Cuartes Beresrorp (at Henley). “THIS IS A REFRESHING SIGHT AFTER THE MEDI- 
ANYHOW WE STILL HOLD THE THAMES.” 
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THE BROWNING-BLAKE 
MATINEE. 

Tue success of the Krats-SHELLEY 
matinée was so pronounced that no 
time was lost in organising a sequel, 
and the hot summer afternoon of last 
Saturday could not have been better 
spent than in the Beanmarket Theatre 
listening to actors, actresses and society 
ladies bringing their trained minds to 
bear upon excerpts from the greatest 
mystical and the greatest monodra- 
matic poet of recent times. It was a 
happy combination, for both began 
with B, and the promoters are to be 
warmly congratulated. 

First, we had Miss Exren Terry, 
who recited selections from ‘ Sordello” 
with a beautiful bouquet in her hand. 
It is true that she forgot the words 
now and then, but her wonderful in- 
stinct carried her through. Quite a 
furore was also created by Miss Connie 
piss in a burlesque recitation entitled 
“Pip-Pippa Passes,” delivered from the 
front seat of a splendid Rapier-Joyce 
Limousine; and Mr. Witert, of 
Daylight Saving fame, was much 
applauded in “ Morning’s at Seven.” 

A clever idea prefaced Mr. Winnary’s 
recitation of “ Waring.” When the 
curtain rose, the famous actor (who 
Wore a brown suit, white slip and spats 
and Homburg hat) was seen to be in 
affectionate intercourse with Mr. Her- 
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“tO pi ides himself on his hoi -JTOWR VOUS 


| BERT Warinc. Mr. Warne then sud- 
jdenly left him. Mr. Wittarp, 


realising his absence, smote his brow | 


‘and made other signs of grief and 
|dismay, and then began the fine poem 
which opens with the question,‘ What’s 
ibecome of Waring?” Nothing could 


have been more dramatic, and Messrs. | 


| Hampton and GiLtow, who occupied 
prominent seats in the stalls, were 
much affected. 

It is a question how far realism 
ought to be carried on such occasions. 


| We have nothing but praise for Mr. | 


| WILLARD’s little device, but it is doubt- 


|fulif Mr. Forpes-RoBerTson was quite | 


| wise in hiring from JaAmracn, as he did, 
\a live tiger, which he might invoke in 
| the lyric, “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright.” 
The more timid ladies among the 
‘audience were visibly afraid, and the 
effect of Mr. Forsers - Ropertson’s 
beautiful voice was impaired by the 


|stampede to the doors, which only in- | 


‘creased when, in order to point the 


phrase “burning bright,” the animal | 


(previously soaked in petrol) was ignited. 


| A charmingly naive note was intro- 
duced by Miss Marie Lour, who, 


dressed as the daintiest “ Little Bo- 
Peep” imaginable, with a crook tied 
| with ribbons and the tiniest of high- 
heeled shoes, gave a tripping rendering 
| of the lyric of * Little Lamb, who made 
thee?” with adorable gurgling laughs 
between each stanza. 


DON CHARIVART. 
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a happy inspiration, she exclaimed, 
“ Wow, wow.” 

For the rest, a poignant echo of the 
Albert Hall meeting was to be heard 
in ‘* My Last Duchess,” as recited by 
Miss Hinpa TREVELYAN as 7'weenie in 
The Admirable Crichton. 

The programme concluded with a 
,; masque based upon Brake’s long poem, | 
|“ Jerusalem,” performed by a number 
‘of the most prominent hosts and 
| hostesses of the day, with a sprinkling 
of Turf and Stock Exchange aristocracy. 


| 


| 








| “Standing on a table under a life-size por- 
trait of himself in the costume of a hunter 
| standing over a lion just killed in a room in 
the Congress Hotel, Mr. Roosevelt made a final 
;appeal to his followers to avert defeat and 
do:nination.’’- Daily Mirror. 

Hard luck on the lion, who probably 
thought he was safe in putting up at a 
good hotel like that. 





‘““Mascheroni’s ‘For all Eternity’ will appeal 
|to a wide audience, and enable many to enjoy 
the wonderful singing of Caruso, to whom opera, 
even in these days of musical culture, remains 
unfamiliar.”—Gramophone Adct. 

Still, he must be getting to know some- 
thing about it. 


‘His only bad hole going out was the ninth, 
| where he was lying badly in the rough from his 
| drive, and went from there with his niblick into 
| the pond, from which he lifted the hole, costing 
lhim 6.” —vening Standard. 
|The penalty for moving the hole 


is 


At the close, by! severe, but obviously necessary. 
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THE CURSE OF CRICKET. 


Woottey stepped out and leaned 
against the ball, and it shot past cover 
to the boundary. This is the sort of 
cricket I can enjoy quite easily by my- | 
self, but the man on the bench below} 
was afraid I might be feeling lonely.) 
He turned round and introduced him-| 
self with the remark, “ They're using | 
the long handle.” When a stranger | 
says that to you at Lord’s, you know at 
once that your day is spoilt. You can 
get up and leave the ground, or you 
can stay and talk to him; you can’t 
watch cricket any more. 

“ Yes, they ‘re taking the long handle 
to it this morning,” he said again. 


“ Why are they doing that?” I asked 
innocently. 
“They want to declare, you see; 
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“Ww onderful bat, Macartney. He's| “Oh, that’s our urve. The Aus- 
the only man who's made a thousand | tralians have got a SmuirH playing too.” 
runs, you know.” « Are they relations ? ” 

“Fancy!” I said. “Not that I know of,” he said, as 
Is he really the only man who’s though allowing that they might have 
done it?” arranged something privately. “There! 

“This year, of course.” | Fry's declared at last. Now the Aus- 

“Oh!” I tried hard to keep tho| tralians have got to sit on the splice 
disappointment out of my voice, but I} for the rest of the day. The question 
am afraid he noticed it. | is, can they do it?” 

“You'd never think a little chap like | He asked this 


“A thousand! 
ever | 





so fiercely that I 





that could hit the ball so hard,” hej didn’t like to give an opinion. “Just 
went on. “It’s timing, that’s what it|as you think,” I said modestly. 
is—all timing. Look at Jessop.” “Well, I say it depends how the 





“But [ thought he wasn’t playing.” | wicket rolls out. If it doesn’t roll out 
“Ah, and whyisn’t he? They never|easy, and if Fry has sense enough to 
ought to have Le Jessop out. If I) start with Barnes and Foster 
were a selector, I should always say,| ‘ Barnes and Warvyer, surely?” I 
‘Give me Jessop, and then you can put | said. “Because if WARNER knows all 
in who you like.’” ithe different blades of grass und all 
“Then I should put in Carruthers. the different Australians * 











that’s what it is. Oh, well 
fielded, Macartney. That’s 
Macartney, that little fel- 
low at mid-off.” 

“T like that stouter man 
behind him better. Who's 
that?” 

“The one who’s just going 
to bowl? That’s——” 

“No, the man quite close 
to the wickets. He’s wear- 
ing a white coat.” 

“The umpire?” 
in astonishment. 

‘Yes. Who is he?” 

My new friend explained 
at length the duties of the 
umpire at cricket, and how | 
it was that they had to 
have two, one at each end. 

« Yes, yes,” I said; “ but 
the one at this end—who 
is he?” eee 

“Oh, I don't know his name,” he! 
said carelessly. ‘Some old cricketer.” 

‘* Because he looks rather like a man 
I used to know at Leamington,” I 
explained. “I suppose his name isn’t 
Carruthers ?’ 

My friend looked at his card. 
and Street,” he read out. 

“No, this was just Carruthers alone. 
I haven’t heard from him for a long 


he said 


ONE 


MAKE IT A SORT OF ROUNDERS? 


“Moss 


time, and I should have liked to meet 
| him again. 


” 


“Funny thing, likenesses,” he said 
shortly, and turned to watch the game. 

For two minutes I had the cricket to 
myself, and then he began again. 

‘“It won't be like this when Australia 
he said. “ They’ll play 
keeps.” 

“ They ought to 
I agreed. 

“I don’t know about Macartney. 
He generally goes for the gloves.” 

“Yes, we must get him to go for 
those if we can.” 


play for something,”’ 





HEARS 


WICKETS, 





He looked at me with 
compassion. 
| “ Warner doesn’t bowl,” 
he said kindly. * Don't see 
much cricket, do you?” he 
added. 

“I’m afraid I don’t get 
as many opportunities as I 
should like,” I said truth- 
fully, for there are black 
days in the week when I 
have to stay away from 
Lord’s and work. 

“TI thought p’r’aps you 
didn’t. Now I’ve watched 
it for thirty years. Ever 
seen Grace?” -he asked 
with the air of one who 
has an anecdote to tell. 

“T don’t think so,” I said. 
| * What's he like?” 

And that gave it away. 
He looked at me with 
He made a centur y for Leamington once. | sudden suspicion, and then slowly red- 
And he bowls too—slow benders. ‘dened. He turned away and buried 

“But that’s Fry all over. He’s a himself in his paper. But his spirit 
bad captain. Why doesn’t he declare was undaunted. A new-comer took 
now? We've got 300 on the tins.” the seat next to him, and my friend, 

“Perhaps h2 hasn’t noticed it,” I having taken a glance out of the corner 
suggested. of his eye, introduced himself. 

“Some people call him a good bat,! “I suppose, ” he said carelessly, 
but Jdon’t. Not what I call first-class. | “ they ’ll play doggo ?’ 

Good against bad bowling, but no good | A. A. M. 
against the best.” 

* Like me.” 

“T should always make WARNER cap- 
tain at Lord’s. He knows every blade 
of grass on the ground.’ 

« By name ?’’ I asked with interest. 


THE DULNESS OF CRICKET. WHY NOT 
INSTEAD OF THROWING THE BALL AT 
ATSMAN. | 


A LOT ABOUT 


THROW IT AT THE RUNNING BA 














**Dr. Carrel’s most recent experiments were 
made with chickens’ hearts, and in one case he 
succeeded in maintaining such a heart alive— 
jand eating norm: illy—for more than three 
| months.” —Live rpool Echo. 


After which, alas, it lost its appetite. 





“And then Warver knows the 
Australians.” ‘‘ The bathrooms marched past first in column, 
“Ah, well, there’s not so many of, and then in review order.”—Englishinan. 


them.”’ 
** You see 


The review order of a bathroom is 


Well fielded, Smirr! (1) Loofah, (2) Sponge, (3) Soap-dish. 





Fielded, Sir! That's SmirH; he’sa Moccia 
great footballer.” “‘Locat Brevities. This is the longest 
“T- thought he was a_ wicket- day.”—Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


keeper.” Local, perhaps, but hardly brief. 











———— 
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Jtinerant Gardener. ‘* YOU WON’T FIND ME NO SLACKER, Gov'’N’R. Wen J GETS A JOR THE GRASS DON’T GROW UNDER MY FEET. 


New Employer. “* An! I pane say nor, STILL, YoU MIGHT KEEP OFF THE LAWN; If’S DOING NONE*TOO WELL AS IT Is.’ 


TO MY DENTIST—A MUTE APPEAL. 


I nAvE not feared the tortures. If there be And such an one I count that hoary joke 
Any you have not tried that Eastern kings Whose kernel you have started to evoke 
Practised in Ind or Mesopotamy From its long-mouldering heap of chestnut rind. 


Or China underneath the good old Minas, 
Ifave at me with them all. I like the jest ; 
There must be deeds of horror still unguessed :— 
What are those funny little spoon-shaped things ? 


This was a favourite story with the Jutes 

When first their leaders landed. Hernarst died 
Repeating it to Horsa, and the moots 

Spread it abroad from Thames to Humber-side ; 


Passive beneath your envious prods [ lie; But now it lacks the first fine flush of youth ; 
Cometh no murmur from my Spartan lips JouN, when he mulcted Semites of a tooth, 
(Mainly because it cannot) while you ply Possibly used it; but the swift years glide, 


| Your clubs, like one ill-versed in Championships— 
No Ray, no Varpon—round my dental course ; 
You burst the bunkers with impetuous force, 
You take large divots with your mashie chips. 


And I am not a moneylender. Mewed 
Here in the confines of your baleful chair 

You think you have me stiff; but Albion’s brood 
Is not so lightly bested. I can bear, 


1 am your lyre, and my confounded nerves As I have said before, the adze, the hoe, 
| The heavenly strings that echo through my brain, The little saw that buzzes to and fro, 
| ad . . . . 
And every now and then your mattock swerves, The dynamite, the drill; but just you dare—— 


And you say, “Tut, I must have caused you pain.” 
“Pain” is an understatement of the case: 
When you are gouging holes in someone’s face, 
Of course it hurts, you owl. I can't complain. 


For your own sake I put it to you, man, 
Pause ere you perpetrate this howling sin. 

I shall not murmur—you have laid a ban 
Over my lips, you clutch me by the chin ; 


These are corporeal woes—I came for these; But, as 1 live, unless you check for shame 
; But there are subtler torments of the mind This last low outrage, I shall take good aim, 
That reach us through the ears, sharp agonies And hack you quite severely on the shin. 








That leave the Inquisition laps behind ; Evor. 





























CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is always dangerous to generalise 
from particular instances. A foreigner 
who visited London on ALEXANDRA 
Day wrote home that Socialism has 
made such strides over here that many 
aristocratic ladies are reduced to sell- 
ing flowers in the streets. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
has allotted £500,000 of his surplus to 
the development of cotton-growing in 
British East Africa. As a consequence 
he is now accused of cottoning to 
Manchester. 


It is stated that the new Electoral 
Reform Bill “ will not be seriously dealt 
with in the current session.” The 
phrase is ambiguous. It might simply 
mean that this measure, like another 
we could name, will be rushed through 
without adequate opportunity for dis- 
cussion, é % 


Mr. Asqu1TH believes that the better 
opinion of the responsible Labour 
leaders is against intimidation. If 


this be so, it is a pity that the respon- 
sible leaders—-no doubt from motives 
of modesty—are so shy of airing their 
better opinions. 


While in prison Tom Many, it is said, 
whiled away his time by knitting. In 
spite of this we do not altogether credit 
the rumour that he is about to give 
up Labour agitation and open a little 
Berlin wool shop. 


Coming events cast their shadows 
before them. Zhe Daily News and 
Leader publishes an advertisement 
which shows that one person, at any 
rate, intends to makea serious effort to 
cope with the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Act. We refer to the following 
pathetic appeal :— 

*“ WantED—A REetieF-STAMPER.’ 


White mourning for widows, instead 
of black, is the latest New York fash- 
ion, and it is said to be so becoming 
that nervous husbands are taking 
special precautions. 


Another postal improvement is an- 
nounced. Reply-paid vouchers issued 
in connection with inland telegrams 
are now valid for twelve months, in- 
stead of two, from the date of issue. 
We all know how difficult it often is to 
make one’s answer clear within the 
limit of twelve words, and the extra 
ten months for cogitation will come as 
a boon to many. 


Miss Caron Newserry, daughter of 
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the Secretary of the Navy in Mr. 
RoosEvEtt’s Cabinet, after breaking 
off her engagement to a British officer, 
has married her compatriot, Mr. Frank 
Brooks, of Detroit, and for doing this 
the officiating minister at her wedding 
described her as “the bravest girl in 
the world.” This sounds like a doubt- 
ful compliment to Mr. Brooks. 


Headlines from The Irish Indepen- 
dent of the 25th June :— 
Mentat Dericiency Bit. 
IRELAND'S CLAIM TO BE INCLUDED. 


The nine-year-old pianist, SoLomon, 
after his successful appearance at 
Queen’s Hall last week, received, in- 
stead of the usual floral gift, a tricycle. 
Artistes will welcome this innovation 
so long as the heavier kind of tributes 
are not flung on to the stage. 


The proposal that, for the safety of 
the public, taxicabs should be fitted up 
with ‘“cowcatchers”’ will, we under- 





stand, not be objected to by the 
chauffeurs if the contrivance be so 


pedestrian on to the top of the cab 
so that a fee of twopence becomes due 
| from him. ‘“/* 


| To perpetuate the fame of living 
Americans, Congress is being asked to 
grant a charter to the newly-organised 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
A first list of Immortals” has already 
been drawn up, and it includes the 
;names of Mr. GrorGE Ape, author of 
“Fables in Slang,” and Mr. Roosevett. 
It was obviously impossible to nominate 
the one and not the other without justi- 
| fying a charge of unfairness. 





Political Candour. 
“HOW THE TRADE OF LONDON 
BEING RUINED. 
By Ben Tinvetr.” 
Tleadlines in “* The Daily Herald,” 


Is 





| “In accepting a replica of the Cumberland 
Cup, presented by the Royal Thames Yacht 


| Club, the Kaiser expressed the hope that the 


' 


friendship between not only the yachting clubs, 
but also between the two countries. ‘ May the 
Cumberland Cup,’ he concluded, ‘remain here 
as a visible pledge of this amity so natural and 
so precious to Great Britain and Germany.’ 

Attention is again called to the necessity for 
strenuous action on the part of the Government 
jin expanding the Fleet so as to meet the new 
| Situation in the North Sea. It is pointed out 
| that in a short time the British and German 
| fleets in commission in Northern waters will be 
on a numerical equality.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
For a brief moment the sub-cditor 
thought of holding this second para- 
graph over for the next day, but he 
resisted the temptation. 








arranged as to throw the offending} 
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TO FLORENCE (PERSONAL). 


WHEN parents make the home abode 
A somewhat perilous address, 

Your modern maiden learns to code 
Her raptures in the daily press ; 

Tis thus I scan the inner needs, 
The cravings of a certain “ Floss,” 

Whose poignant cry this mornir 

reads :— 


“ TwlvyFrdybkstllChrngX.” 


ig 


Florence, if I may thus appeal 
To one so gentle and refined, 
Whose weekly cryptograms reveal 
A sweet simplicity of mind, 
Whose artless rhapsodies in print 
Atone for much my paper lacks, 
Whose puzzles, once deciphered, hint 
The tragedy that dogs your tracks— 


| 1’ve burned a deal of midnight oil 
| Decoding all your hopes and fears, 
The daily round of calm and coil, 
Your griefs and jests, your smiles 
and tears, 
And having grasped each mental turn, 
Each varying mood, each wayward 
whim, 
I find there ’s nothing more to learn, 
Excepting what you find in him. 


Week in, week out, I’ve watched you 
try : 
| To fire this Rupert—thing of clay; 
| Week in, week out, his trite reply 
Has riled me more than I ean Say ; 
See Monday last—the harsh refrain 
Suggests a rift within the lute :— 
“ Swthrtwmstntmtgn, 
Bptntdr.” (The callous brute!) 


Oh! Florence, shun the sordid type 
That woos like this. It drinks and 
bets, 
I doubt me not; it scorns a pipe 
And smokes eternal cigarettes. 

A myriad maids, unnumbered dames, 
Have lived to rue the fatal waltz 
That linked their hearts to one whose 

name’s 





Kiel week would be a fresh link in the chain of 


Th’ epitome of all that’s false. 


| And, should it chance, as I surmise, 
That Rupert finds he cannot come, 

You mustn’t dim those pretty eyes, 
You mustn’t twirl an anxious thumb; 

Nay, child, rejoice in what you've 


miss’d, 
You stand to gain through Rupert's 
loss, 


For I intend to keep that tryst, 
TwlvFrdybkstllChrngX. 








‘Ayton earned his place by steady rather 
than brilliant play, and Herd, only two, was 
missed by Bine in the long field.” —*‘ The Mau- 
chester Guardian” on the Golf Championship. 
Herp must learn to keep the ball down 
when driving. An occasional chance 
to cover off the mashie is excusable. 























| by paying for fifty-two weeks, 
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Luly. “1 VENTURED TO CALL ON YOU FOR YOUR OPINION, Proresson. Do you THINK IT WOULD DO MY SON GOOD TO 
STUDY THE PIANO?” Faimous Pianist, ** Does HE SHOW ANY TASTE FOR 1T?” 

Lady. “‘“ Nov THE LEAST. Bur HIS HAIR HAS BEEN FALLING OUT SO MUCH LATELY, AND EVERYTHING ELSE WE HAVE TRIED HAS 
DONE NO GOOD AT ALL!” 











INSURERS ASSURED | Mrs. Walker. “Iam paying a woman | your health or your sick benefit, but not 
a, ee’ | threepence a week regularly to come in| both. You pay your money and you 
(With apologies to “ The Express.”) | the morning to kill wasps and brush my | take your choice. 

Every day brings its hundreds of dog. If I have to deduct threepence | . 
thousands of letters from all over the from her wages it will be very hard on | 
country asking us for information as her.’—It is just possible that she is} _, , 
to the working of the Insurance Act.| dependent on someone else for the} From a circular:— 

To-day letters have been received from larger part of her living and that you| “‘ All goods not our own manufacture of gua- 

such widely separated places as Putney are not responsible for her insurance. | ™™teed quality. 

Hill, Ballybunion, Peebles and Cric-| A.B.C. “Iam anxiousto getintouch; ..,.,. ithe A tin iia all 

cieth. We can only give a few typical with five other ladies in Ealing who - nS See SE ee eee ae 
; ‘ 65 5 fatigues, its failures and successes, but one use- 

questions, which we have endeavoured | are willing to go shares in the expenses | ful ‘Jesson it must have taught to all ladies. 





Commercial Candour, 





to answer to the best of our ability. connected with having a charwoman.” | No one who was present could fail to notice how 
Perplexed. “I am an envelope ad-|—In response to thousands of similar | Vey much better some women looked than 


others.” —Sunday Times. 


dresser at so much per million and do enquiries, we are about to open a Char : , 
An acute observation, only possible to 


my work in an ‘old tramway car in a! Exchange in these columns. 





neighbour's field, paying no rent.”—| Mistress. “I have a dear little general | the trained eye of the specialist, 
Difficult case. You sound like an out- servant, aged 71. Does she come in to | eater Seer : 
worker. | the scheme ? ”"—No, she stays out. ‘* The cost of fire in this country [America] 


Nora. “Tf I am sick for twenty-six} Inquirer. “Supposing I pay for ten | for each day of the ya See 
weeks at 7s. 6d. a week, is that all the | years and never get any sick benefit, do | exceeds the combined annual production in the 
allowance I get in a lifetime ?”—No. | I get anyrecompense?’”’—No. You have | United States of gold and silver and the Post 
You can be sick for twenty-six weeks|simply lost your bet with Mr. Lxoyp | Office receipts.” 
in any year, and start being sick afresh|GrorGr. Or, to put it in another way, | Arguments like these should be reserved 

| Mr. LioyD GEORGE guarantees either | for the platform. 
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TALL-TALK ON HIGH LIFE. 


[‘‘So many tall young brides have nevet 
been seen before at any Court. Lady Stafford’s 
goodly height was far outdistanced by the 
towering figure of the youthful Lady Leconfield, 
a bride who is still in her teens, yet who made 
a queenly figure in her rich white bridal robe, 
and wearing the famous gems which are heir- 
looms in the Wyndham = family.”— Daily 
Chroni le.] 

One of the most superb figures at 
the latest Court was that of Lady 
May Pole, whose robe of gold and 
gentian brocatelle had an overdress 
sewn with acetylene brilliants, the 
gleam of which was accentuated by 





a floating train of Paramatta goulash. 
Lady May Pole, who was exactly six 
feet when she was thirteen and is still 
growing, has been to all the height- 


reducing cures of both hemispheres in 
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stockings and fifty-two inches round | 
the chest. 
Lady Araminta Gollop, the second | 
daughter of the Earl of Bletchley, was | 
simply dressed in ethereal chiffon and 
cross-hatched tulle, but she towered 
above the squat figures of the Tory 
débutantes. Jealousy of her magniti- 
cent proportions prompted the nick- 
name “the Giraffe of Grosvenor 
Square,” by which she was known in 
her first season, but she has long lived 
lown the ungracious calumny. 


Lord Cashley St. Coutts, one of the 
recent Liberal creations, is almost the 
shortest man in the Upper House, but, 
is a member of the Eighty Club wittily 
remarked, he is never short where cash 
s concerned. By a curious contrast 
his handsome bride, so well known last 
season as Miss Lotta Dibbs, is of a posi- 
tively Patagonian height; indeed it was 
aid of her that had she not been so 
richly endowed with this world’s goods 
she could easily have earned her living 
is a professional giantess, being four 
inches taller than Madame Ciara Butt. 


Very general sympathy is felt with Sir 
Halford and Lady Pond in the failure 
of the treatment to which their twin 
daughter Fatima has been subjected 
with the view of bringing her height 
up to the normal Libera! standard. 
Her sister Miriam is, as is well known, 
one of the tallest as well as the hand- 
somest brunettes in Belgravia, but Miss 
Fatima is only about 5ft. Of in. high, 
though in other respects one of the 
most persuasive advocates of Lloyd- 
Georgian finance. At the advice of 
Sir Hunter Tuftor, of Harley Street, 
she was put for the last six months on 
fa special diet, the chief features of 
which were pidlé de foie gras, caviare, 
Devonshire cream, and superfatted ¢d 
liver oil, and carried out the instruc- 
tions of the eminent specialist with the 


utmost patience and fidelity. Unfor- 
tunately, though Miss Fatima has 


expanded laterally in a truly gratifying 
way as the result of the experiment, 
her height has remained absolutely 
stationary. Sir Halford has taken the 
matter so much to heart that, we 
understand, he has not eaten caneton 








the vain effort to abate her colossal 
stature. As a child she was fed on gin, 
and only last year she spent several 
weeks amongst the Pygmies of the 
Aruwhimi in the hope that the environ- 
ment might exert a stunting effect on 
her growth. Her engagement to Sir 
Saul Eiffel, however, has reconciled 
her to her abnormal elongation, as 
Sir Saul is himself a stately figure 
measuring six feet three inches in his 


'@ la presse for the last twenty-four 
| hours. 
| % _ 
“At a wedding at Shoeburyness Iarish 
| Church all the gue sts wore bunches ot radishes 
; out of compliment to the bride’s father, who 
| resides at Radish Villa, and is known as * The 
| Radish King.’”— Woolwich Gaz 
} 4 . 
| We have been compelled to 1efuse our 
| invitation to the wedding of the Onion 


| King’s daughter. 
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THE COMING OLYMPIC STRUGGLE. 


AcTIVE TRAINING FOR THE PassivE Resistance Event. 
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Ministry and a reckless CHan- 





ESSENCE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF 
Tony, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, 
June 24.—Have read somewhere 
of “the fairy tales of science.” 
Heard this afternoon a fairy tale 
of finance such as might not ke 
related in any other country in 
the world. Making up his Budget 
in the Spring CHANCELLOR OF 
ExcHEQUER found himself proud 
possessor of realised surplus of 
six-and-a- half millions. At the 
time Coal Strike was in full force. 
Trade of the country temporarily 
paralysed. Also there was un- 
certainty as to possible demands 
of Navy for fresh expenditure. 
Conceded that, if Germany in- 
sisted on playing the game of 
beggar-my-neighbour, this coun- 
try had no recourse from necessity 
of taking a handin the game. In 
this case of double uncertainty 
the cautious CHANCELLOR decided 
to defer distribution of his little 
pile till he saw how matters 
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CELLOR OF EXCHEQUER responsi- 
bility for low price of Consols. 
Alleged to be due to fact that, 
contrary to precedent, in defiance 
of sound finance, payments on 
account of reduction of Debt 
have been criminally intermitted. 
And here were the simple figures : 
seventy-eight millions paid off in 
six years against nine millions 
contributed by last Ministry pre- 
sided over by Prince ARTHUR 
with Son Austen Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

With the buoyant and sanguine 
simplicity of Celtic nature, Luoyp 
GEORGE expressed hope that after 
this plain tale nothing more 
would be heard from quarters 
indicated of fall in price of Con- 
sols being due to Ministerial 
failure in duty of making liberal 
provision for reduction of Debt. 

“Dear child,” said Sark, his 
spirits now fully restored, “ how 
simple he is! I'll give ’em a 
week, or say ten days. At the 
end of that time they will, daily 
and weekly, be grinding out the 








turned out. 

To-day House crowded in anti- 
cipation of statement on subject. 
It was brief but to the point. CHANCEL- | 
Lor able to announce that so persistent | 
and abundant is the flow of national | 
prosperity that already the set-back to 
revenue occasioned by Coal Strike has | 
adjusted. There will be no| 
necessity for appropriating any portion | 
of the surplus on that account. The| 
German ship - building programme 
will necessitate further expenditure at 
home; but it will not exceed a 
million. Half a million will be lent 
on easy terms of interest for much- 
needed development of cotton-growing | 
in Uganda. 

There remained the nice round sum 
of five millions. What Will He Do 
With It? as Bunwrer Lyrron once 
enquired in three volumes. Members, 
mutely repeating question, leaned for-| 
ward, anxious not to lose a syllable of 
the reply. It was brief. 

“We propose,” said the CHANCELLOR, 
“to set aside the whole of that five 
millions for the purpose of redeeming 
the National Debt.” 

Loud cheers from Ministerialists 
greeted the statement. The Opposition 
sat silent, aghast. Had expected appro- 
priation of some portion of surplus by 
this method; but no flight of rumour had 
risen higher than the figure of three 
millions. And here it was all dropped 
into service of the Debt, bringing up 
the aggregate amount of reduction 





during six years’ life of a Liberal Ad- 


“A FAIRY TALE OF FINANCE.” 
The Sinking-Fund Chamber. 
ministration to unparalleled sum of 

seventy-eight millions sterling. 
MEMBER FOR Sark patriotically and 
personally pleased. Father of a family, 
he has invested considerable proportion 
of his fortune in Consols. Throughout 
the year has been accustomed daily 
and weekly to read financial expert 
opinion laying at door of an iniquitous 





THE TELLERS. 
Lord Ropert Cecit and Mr. Kern HARDIE. 





same old story.” 

Business done-—On report of 
Budget resolutions, CHANCELLOR 
OF ExcHEQUER disclosed scheme for 
disposing of realised surplus. A million 
for Supplementary Naval Estimates, 
half a million for railways in Uganda, 
five millions in reduction of National 
Debt. 

Tuesday.—After what happened this 
afternoon, the most determined derider 
of portents will probably abate his 
scepticism. Yesterday, on motion for 
adjournment in order to discuss as 
urgent matter of public importance the 
treatment of the Suffragettes in Hollo- 
way gaol, Lord Ropert Cecin and 
Don’t Kerr Harpe acted as tellers. 
Standing shoulder to shoulder (or as 
near as the Member for Merruyr could 
rise to the occasion) they heard figures 
read out by the Master of Exipank, 
announcing their joint defeat. When 
SPEAKER named Tellers, House laughed 
merrily at the association of spacious 
times of QuEEN ExizaBETH with the 
narrow environments of a Socialist 
lecture-room. 

No laughter to-day when Lansbury, 
whose motion for adjournment yester- 
day brought about this strange fellow- 
ship, broke forth in burst of incoherent 
wrath, outraging Parliamentary tradi- 
tions, defying authority of the SPEAKER. 
It was a Suffragette’s hysterical frenzy 
breaking out in a man who had the 
chance of giving it vent from a seat 
in the House ef Commons, whence 
women are for the time being banished. 























in the bosom of Newron. It is bad 


14 
Lanspury only wanted a hammer up 
his sleeve to complete comparison. 

When, after roaring at top of his, 
voice, his body rocking with uncon- 
trollable fury, he dashed down the 
floor in direction of Treasury Bench, | 
shaking clenched fist at Prime M1nts- 
TER, there was a moment of sickening | 
apprehension. No one can say what a 
man beside himself with passion might 
not do. By one of those fortunate 
accidents that sometimes give a turn to 
human affairs, MasterMan happened 
to be sitting at corner of Gangway-end 
of Treasury Bench. Lanspury, making 
for the Premier seated two places 
beyond, almost stumbled up against 
burly figure of FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO 
THE Treasury. AsqQuitH, who is grow- 
ing accustomed to these evidences of 
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enough that the arrogant sister should | 
name her in the preamble of a Bill and | 
there leave her. Worse still is the} 
systematic neglect and humiliation, the | 
enormity of which was exposed in one 
of Leaver or Orrosition’s clearly-cut 


speeches. 
All about division of Ministerial | 
offices as between the two Houses. 


Time was, especially when Conserva- | 
tive Ministry was in power, when this | 


was fairly done. Heads of the two 
great spending Departments, with; 
addition of the Foretan Secrerary| 


and the CoLonriaL Secrerary, were to 
be found among the Lords. At the 
present day the First Lorp OF THE 
ApmiraLuty, the Civin Lorp and the 
PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY are all 
seated in the Commons, where they 
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“WHEN IN 


I. 


ROME... 


My last Sunday was a yaried anda 
busy one. 

“Have you seen Milestones?” said 
Miss Goram, as we met in the Park. 
“ Isn’t it rather delightful ?”’ 

“ Ye-es,” I answered, “though | 
should prefer to call it ‘ pleasant,’ 
Every detail of the production is excel- 
lent and the idea of epoclis is novel and 


sound. But somehow, don’t you think, 
it lacks the stirring element ?” 
This, to be candid, was not my 


own opinion, but my cousin John’s; it 
seemed however to be the very one 
calculated to agree with and yet ex- 
plain hers. Her “rather,” however, 
had misled me. 





the soundness of the demand for 
Woman Suffrage, sat unmoved, 
apparently unnoticing. Only a 
deeper flush on his cheek be- 
trayed consciousness of the 
situation. As in Marryat’s time 
MasTERMAN was evidently Ready. 
Ile kept a steady eye on the 


fuming Member, prepared to 
interpose if he went a_ step 


further. On reflection LANsBuRY 
didn’t. Returned to his seat be- 
low Gangway, whence on third 
quietly spoken command from 
the SPEAKER, supported by inter- 
vention of Witi Crooks, he strode 
forth into the Lobby and was 
seen no more. 

Prince Artrnur, looking on 
across the Table, reflected how 
closely history repeats itself. Ten 
years ago, whilst he was Premier, 








“Oh, do you think so?” said 
she. “I thought it frightfully 
pathetic.” 

“Pathetic ? Is that the general 
feeling, then?” 

She was emphatic. ‘The most 
pathetic play in London.” 

“Pathetic,” said I, “I must 
remember that.” 


IT, 


“ Have you seen Milestones ?” 
said my next-door neighbour, at 
lunch, giving me no hint that 
she held any opinion but the 
proper one. 

“Isn't it delightful?” I 
marked. 
thetic!” 

“Do you really feel like that 
about it?” said she, raising her 
“It left me cold. | 


re- 
“So frightfully pa- 


eyebrows. 








there was a scene almost identical 
in incident. THomas O’DonnNELn, 
still with us as Member for West Kerry, ' 
resenting the closure moved by Prince 
Arruvr, rushed from Irish camp oppo- 
site, bounded down the Gangway, and 
before House, chilled with swift alarm, 
could draw its breath, was discovered 
standing midway between Table and 
Treasury Bench, shaking both fists in 


shouted hate. Having made an end of 
bellowing, he returned to his place, 
was formally suspended for rest of the 
Sitting and withdrew, House going on 
with its business as if the interlude had 
formed an ordinary part of it. 
Business done.—In Committee 
Supply on Civil Servic2 Estimate. 
House of Lords, Thursday.—Cinder- 
ella, being, after all, human, will not 
always sit quiescent in the kitchen, 
whilst her sister struts at the ball in silks 
and fine linen. To-night LANSDOWNE 
bemoaned her fate in touching words 
that struck a sympathetic note of revolt 


ol 


MAsSTERMAN REAbY-AYE-READY. 

hob-and-nob with the SecRETARY OF 
STATE FoR War, the UNDER SECRETARY 
and the Financtan Secretary. The 
CoLontiAL SECRETARY has been trans- 
ferred to the other House, his place 
taken by an Under Secretary. Of the 
eight representatives of the Foreign 


Office, the War Office and the Ad- 
the face of the Premier as he hoarsely | 


miralty, not one is a peer. 

Newron hears that when Home Rule 
Bill comes along it will be “in charge 
of a Noble Lord who is not even a 
minor Court official,” whilst the 
Mediterranean policy of the Govern- 


;ment will be expounde. and defended 


by the Master or THE Horse. 

Since G. P. R. James, at the opening 
of whose many novels a solitary horse- 
man might be observed ascending or 
descending a slope, was made Consul- 
General at Venice there has been nothing 
so deplorably paradoxical a3 this. 

Business done.—Motion condemning 
arrangement of representation of public 
departments carried without division. 


consider it the prettiest and 
dullest play in London. When 
I go to a theatre, I like to see 


people getting in and out of complex 
situations and not merely growing old.” 
I got her to repeat that last bit, 
while I made a mental note of it. 
III. 
I took tea with Mrs. Hansard. “ Have 


you...” she began, almost at once. 
*. seen any pretty and dull 
plays lately?’ I interrupted. “ You 


know, when I go to a theatre, I like to 
see people getting in and out of com- 
plex situations, don’t you? Now, 1 
one considers JJilestones. Er 

This, as I well knew, she was doing 
all the time. . 

“Jim and J,” she declared, “ were 
there last night, and simply loved it. 
I thought the dresses and the conversa- 
tion about the iron ships were excru- 
ciatingly funny.” 

Always willing to oblige, « The 
funniest play in London?” I queried. 

“Quite,” she said, but turned to talk 
— 






































| Some fun or, at any rate, a lively after- 
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to someone else who agreed with her 
more genuinely. 
IV. 

Undefeated, I dined with the 
O’Malleys, and faced the inevitable. 
Indeed, I rather led the daughter of 
the house on. “How 'do you like 
Milestones ?”’ I asked right away. 

« Enormously,” she said. “ Do you?” 

I am a man of peace, in thought, 
word and deed, and deserve, I think, 
more encouragement than I get. Even 
now, when I was shown the agreeable 
line and took it, I found that there was 
no pleasing people. 

« Knormously,” I said; and, since I 
knew the lady for one of those who, 
tiresomely enough, insist on downright 
honesty, I added, “‘ Funny’ isn’t the 
word. Itis the most excruciating play 
in London.” 

“ Our ideas of what is funny are dif- 
ferent,” she answered coldly. ‘“ For 
my part, I wept.” 

Vv. 

Even as next morning I came out 
of the Theatre Ticket Office in Bond 
Street I met Miss Goram, her of Sec- 
tion I., again. 

“ How very lucky that I should meet 
you,” I cried, “just when my opinion 
happens to be in entire agreement with 
your own.” I did not indicate the 
topic, because my experience over the 
week-end had led me to suppose that 
there was only one. 

“What about?” she asked. 

“Why, Milestones, of course,” said 
I; “the most pathetic play in London.” 

Apparently she too had had a busy 
Sunday and it had tired her. 

“Tam sick to death of Milestones,” 
she declared. 

“Don’t tell me that it is the correct 
thing to be sick of it,” said I, crest- 
fallen, “at a moment when I have 
at last booked myself to go and make 
its acquaintance first-hand.” 








MORE PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

A CLERICAL correspondent in The 
Daily Chronicle of June 27 suggests 
that the best way to combat the grow- 
ing perils of London traffic would be 
for a number of protesting pedestrians 
to sit down in the middle of the road- 
way of Putney Bridge. This promises 


noon. For ourselves we have secured 
the co-operation of the 80th South-West 
London Boy Scouts and the “B” 
Division of the Fulham Road-breakers 
Corps and propose to go into camp 
shortly in the middle of Hammer- 
smith Broadway. First-aid displays 


and Juggernaut gymkhanas will pro- 
vide, it is expected, some pleasant 
interludes. 
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DOWN’T WANT TO BUY ANYTHING TO-DYE.” 





Nor are other busy and congested 
centres to be neglected. A mass meet- 
ing of bath chairs is to be held next 
Tuesday at 6 p.m. on the deadliest 
open space in town, viz., the north end 
of Blackfriars Bridge and the streets 
converging thereto. The vehicles will 
line up at the appointed time from all 
quarters of the metropolis and will 
“order handles’ and then stand easy, | 
presenting an unbroken front to all| 
other wheeled traffic. Simultaneously, | 
an al-fresco Mothers’ Meeting, under | 
the joint patronage of Mrs. Burawin | 
and the Lapy Mayoregss, is announced, 
the venue being on the asphalted pave- 
ment between the Bank and the Man- 
sion House. Ata given signal, bodies of 
strapping matrons are to emerge from 








the various subways and deposit them- 


selves on carefully-tested camp stools 
at the rallying - point, where, in due 
course, tea and muffins will be handed 
round. We are assured that their 
solidity and vis inertie will prove 
irresistible to the motor-buses of 
Cheapside. 

A posse several hundred strong of 
the more intransigent Suffragettes, we 
hear, are devoting themselves to the 
congenial duty of holding up Piccadilly 
in the neighbourhood of Hamilton 
Place. They will all be chained to 
each other and the railings on either 
side, thus effectively stemming the 
transit of “ Generals” and taxi-cabs. 

By these means we feel confident 
that something will be done to safe- 
guard the rights of foot-passengers in 
ou. streets. 

















AT THE PLAY. 
« Axx.” 
You may have thought that a man} 
who leaps to sudden fame with a first 
novel is certain to suffer from swelled 


| 


head. Then you were wrong. 
never lived a more naively 
creature than the hero of the new} 


Criterion play ; 
less sign of genius in the home-circle. 
It may be that he was conscious of 


| having imposed on the public, like a 


man I know who makes guide-books of 
countries that he has never set eyes 
upon. For Edward Hargraves, aged 26, 


had written a brilliant novel’ on the 
theme of.a honeymoon without ever 
having kissed a woman in his life. The 


never one that showed | 


i down, 


defect had been recognised by a young | 


unmarried, 
for the 
So 


female critic who, herself 
must have had a natural flair 
right honeymoon _ atmosphere. 
little, indeed, did the author know of the 
arts which appeal to women that he 
never even used hairwash, an omission 
discovered by the same critic when, in 
her métier of reporter, she penetrated 
his flat by the fire-eseape and inter- 
viewed his bedroom. 
A simple youth of 26 
Vho never greased his hair— 
What should he know of Cupid’s tricks 
Or how to woo the fair ? 

This hiatus in his experience had 
not escaped the fond eye of his mother 
(played with a very charming sympathy 
by Miss Fay Davis). 
a typical British clergyman, Mrs. Iar- 
graves must, I think, have had French 
blood in her. for when the female critic 
entered her boy’s life (by way of the 
fire-escape) and a scandal ensued, her 


: | 
Though married to 


maternal mind did not discourage the! 


idea that his éducation sentimentale 
might be promoted by other methods 
than those of matrimony — methods 
that could never have commended 
themselves to the Very Rev. the Dean, 
her husband. . 

However, the scandal, which had no 
serious promise in it, since the youth 
was ingenuous and the girl belonged 
to a race whose indiscretions are so 
amazingly compatible with virtue, 
never went much beyond the exposure 
of a night-dress; and all ended theo- 
logically. 

The English types, father, mother and 
son, were all pleasantly recognisable, 
but I confess I have no experience by 
which to judge the character of Ann. 
My intercourse with American female 
reporters was always marked by an im- 
personal detachment. None of them, 
to my recollection, ever criticised my 


lat five 


' that 
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so fascinating as the author meant me 
to find her. For one thing I dislike a 
woman who knows much better than a| 
/man—and volunteers to put him right 
—on the question of what it is that he’! 
really wants in a woman. I am put 


of universal | 
consent.: I have, again, an instinctive | 
prejudice against the type which im- 
agines that the best way for a woman | 
to impress a man with a sense of 
“true womanliness”’ (I think this was | 
the expression that dun employed in| 
this terrible context) is to appear before 
him in a night-dress with her hair} 
And, finally, I object to a 


| 


| 


| 


} 
} 





JA.pev 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Ann 


raves 


Miss RENEE Ketty) fo Eiward Mar-’ 
Mr. Basin Hattam). ‘See 
stranger, I’m an American lady reporter, 
I’ve to interview and marry you. 
the interview can wait. Marry in haste, 
at leisure—that 's my motto.” 


here, 
and’ 
But 

report 


come 


woman who uses a pungent head-wash | 
> dollars the bottle. | 
I must insist a little on the smell’ 
Ann wore on her hair, for it was a! 
leading feature in the development of | 
the play. Nostril after nostril was 
lifted to inhale it. From Act to Act it 


‘clung to the cushion against which | 


| his 


night- wear or exhibited her own to my | 
fainting vision. 
[ am afraid I did not find Ann quite 


she had reposed. It vitiated the fidel- 
ity of dward to his betrothed ; it broke | 
cleanly habit of avoiding greass, 
for he must needs get a bottle of it. 
It may never, as I hope, have been a} 
real smell, but strongly was it 
imagined, so fiercely was it made to 
dominate the moral atmosphere, that ! 
it seemed to be wafted in heavy waves 
across the auditorium, bringing some 
of us to the very verge of nausea. 

In the part of Ann, Miss RENEE 
Ketiy(U.S.A.) played very well indeed, 
in the sense that she did everything | 


so 


| 





| that. 


\leg that he 


|more innocent than himself; 
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I that the anther asked her todo. The 
invincible cocksureness of Ann: the 
bloodlessness of her sentimentalism: the 
| prosaic quality in her treatment of the 
romance of love as if it were a depart- 
ment of cuisine—add sugar to taste, 


There | off, too, by a female who takes her own | stir quickly, cover with pink i ice-cream, 
simple | fascination as a matter 


and serve up in lace; frills; her self. 
satisfied amusement over everything 
un-American ; her radiant confidence in 
her own powers of fascination ; her glib- 
ness in using such an appalling phrase 
as ‘high-class wild oats”; her casual 
improprieties which could only have 
one meaning in the case of an English 
igirl, but had none at all in hers— 
they were all there, reproduced to the 
life, if life is ever quite so deadly as 
And I think it must be, for Miss 
Ketty, if I may. judge by the nerve 
she showed on the stage, would hardly 
have hesitated to correct the author's 
notion of the type. But, right or 


| wrong, the type was very cleverly re- 


produced, and, if I was not fascinated, 


jas. I might have been by Miss Iris 


Hory in the same part, 1 am free to 


‘admit that Miss Kretiy played with 
ithe most abounding gaiety and viyaci- 


ousness, and well deserved the good 
reception that she got. 
As for Mr. Basin Hattam as Edward, 


| I enjoyed almost every minute of him. 


I liked his natural gaucherie ; the stiff 
kept for his long stride; 
his gent!e fatherliness when he said 
“Dear old dad” to a parent scarcely 
and his 
altogether lovable simplicity of nature. 


My only fear for such an Edward is | 








that wisdom may bringdisenchantment. | 


I await with some 
moon. 

Mr. Hotman CnarkK made an ad- 
mirable Dean. When he read aloud a 
newspaper report of a boating accident, 
one instinctively listened for the con- 
clusion, “ Here endeth the first (or 
second) lesson.” 
so few actors would have recognised in 
such a play, that the farcical element 
is not essential to a right presentment 


| of the lesser hierarchy. 


Indeed, Mr. Lrenmerre Worratt 
should be grateful to all his cast for 
not letting his “comedy” degenerate 
into farce. For his own share in the 
success of the play, he must be credited 


with a certain freshness of motive and 
enough piquancy to recall the old 


Criterion manner, but not enough to 
do any great damage. 


There was a curtain-raiser called 
The Poetast rs of Ispahan, and de- 
scribed as “A Persian Fantasy. | 


‘came too late to do it justice, but the 


saw of it made me bear my loss 
0. 8. 


little I 
with fortitude. 


apprehension his | 
/next novel on the subject of a honey- 


And he recognised, as } 
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SPORT IN BURMA JUNGLES. 

[The following story, constructed in con- 
tinuous narrative from a selection of passages 
taken verbatim from various articles that 
appeared in arecent number of The Field, gives 
a vivid picture of miscellaneous sport in the 
East. } 

« Wirn bright memories of an excel- 
lent week at the Christmas of 1906, I 
was out on ten days’ leave at the foot 
of the western ghauts in India. 

In the cool of the early morning I 
set forth on my bicycle. 

Brushing the dew with our feet and 
frequently running our noses into 
giant spiders’ webs, I saw, ahead of me, 
what I took to be a bear standing up 
scratching at an ant-heap, so I whistled 
softly, and everyone stopped while I 
pointed towards the bear. Then I saw 
that it was only a tree stump, which 
looked exactly like a bear. 

I can never quite make out how 
much scenery enters into the average 
gunner’s enjoyment of a day’s rough 
shooting 

‘Dod kworna_ kartee,’ 
the old man in Canarese. 

All at once the boys came into my 
tent and told me that two, or perhaps 
three, lions were in the camp. 

Driving the unclean animals away 
with his usual forcible language, the 
combined disturbance flushed a wood- 
cock from the corner. 

The last named was a stranger to 
me in this part of the world, but was 
satisfactorily identified from G. C. S. 
Baker's book. 

Connected by a string, T. C. and 
this weird creature went back to the 
moor. 

It cost him an hour's search to find 
it, and then as he stooped to pick it up 
it fluttered over the hedge. He fol- 
lowed frantically for two fields, expect- 
ing it to drop momentarily, and finally 
had to fire again. 

I wished I had brought a fly rod. 

On the following morning I was 
roused by the dreary oft-repeated cry of 
‘Sar! Sar! Sar! Five o'clock, Sar!’ 

I dare say they all make much less 
noise than you think, but it is 
enough to warn the wily bison, who 
reads such sounds like a book. 

There is a saying here that panthers | 
call in this manner for five days only, | 
after which time they are again mute. | 
Whether this is the case or not I' 
cannot say. 

_ We crossed a beautiful glade, the | 
rising sun glancing through the leafy | 
canopy, high overhead, through huge | 
festoons of creepers. | 

Hist! a crack of a dead bamboo and | 
a soft cough ahead. We creep round | 
a clump of bamboo to the bottom of a.| 
ravine. The tracker sees 


whispered 
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THE BULL-DOG BREE 


Sportsman in difficulties). ° 





/j 


D. 


‘How MANY ARE you 


a 


Opponent. ** I'M A FOOT OFF THE PIN IN FOUR.” 


Sportsinan. ** ALL RIGHT, THEN; THIS FOR A HALF.’ 








which at first I cannot see up the steep 
slope on the other side. He points, 
and I then see a great head and a pair 
of horns browsing about 100 yards 
ahead. 

I had crawled into an _ excellent 
ambush, and one of my men was 
craftily heading them towards me, 
when five others flew up behind me; I 


got bustled, showed myself, frightened | 


both parties, and had to put up with a 
fruitless long shot. 

Old Hanuman shinned down his tree 
like a monkey, and joined me in a 
rough tweed Norfolk jacket and cord 
breeches. 

I envied him his thick, black, glossy 





‘thorns which abounded in his favourite 
| retreat. 

However, he contented himself with 
walking up to the tree and looking for 
| me, evidently in a shocking temper; I 
could have reached his back with my 
foot, but decided not to let him know 
my whereabouts, although he seemed 
‘convinced I was close at hand. 

But somehow we had got too close 
together in a corner, so I struck back 
for the other jhil, dropping a quail en 
route, which never came to hand. I 
regretted that quail whole-heartedly, 
for it would have added another 
species to the bag, and excited the envy 
of those to whom we told the tale. 


something |hide, which protected him from the| I shall bring a rod next time.” 
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FOLK-SONGS AND A SINGER. 


Ir anybody, bent upon the performance of a genuinely 
kind and considerate action, will undertake to sing folk- 
songs and children’s songs to me for the remainder of my 
natural life, I for my part can promise a rapt and sym- 
pathetic attention. I shall leave the brutal world to take 
its way in the matter of problem plays. Srrauss and the 
rest of them, who are endeavouring to push WaGNER from 
his stool, shall bang and blare and crash cacophonously to 
their hearts’ content so long as they do it far away from 
me. I shall not “heed the rumble of a distant drum,” or 
of any other instrument they may choose to employ. I can 
even promise not to hear The Children of Don. I shall 
not trouble myself about the present position and the 
merits of English music as opposed to the audaciously 
dumped continental varieties. All these and most other 
matters I shall leave alone, for I shall have the children’s 
songs for simplicity and the folk-songs for that and for a 
melancholy which, being most musical, ends by making 
you cheerful almost in spite of yourself, 


Not all folk-tunes, of course, are melancholy. The 
German for the most part have a sweet and prattling 
simplicity undisturbed by sadness, and there are in the 
Scotch and Irish collections some rollicking and reckless 
things which must not be forgotten. ‘The Road to Cork 
Hill,” which, with a transformed tempo, is perhaps better 
known as “Father O'Flynn,” is a shining example. But 
when you get the note of sadness, the yearning on the part 
of a defeated race for the glories that have been or the ideal 
splendours that time may yet bring about, then you get the 
true folk-tune. 


And that brings me to negro songs, which are unassail- 
able folk-songs, though the Africans and not the American 
inhabitants of the country must have the credit of them. 
Many years ago I found myself in the society of a company 
of young Americans who were occupying a sort of camp on 
a hill overlooking a mighty American river. All their 
attendants were negroes from Boston, and in the summer 
evenings, when dinner had been cleared away and the work 
of the day was done, the black cook and the waiters used 
to gather together in the open air and sing negro songs. 
They were a chance collection of honest, smiling darkies, 
but they took their parts and blended their voices as if they 
had trained together for years. When they sang they were 
transfigured ; their faces glowed with rapture as their 
strains welled out in harmony, now sad and gentle, now 
swelling to a passionate exultation, while the rest of us sat 
round entranced by these bursts of unsophisticated melody. 
Many songs have | heard since, but never any that touched 
me more nearly. They were the songs of grown men, but 
they made us feel that we were children exiled from home 
and condemned to labour in a strange land, without a hope 
of return. 

With these thoughts and memories in my mind I made 
my way the other day to the Little Theatre, for I had heard 
that the real thing in children’s and negroes’ songs was to 
be heard there. The Little Theatre is snugly tucked away 
in John Street, Adelphi, and the roar of the traffic of the 
Strand hardly makes itself heard there. Inside the theatre 
vas a comfortably expectant audience, mostly composed of 
ladies, and on the stage stood, not a bevy of negroes, but 


There can be no manner of doubt about it: Miss 
CHEATHAM is “ it’’—I might almost say, “it” raised to the 
n™, As soon as she opened her mouth to speak and smiled 
at us, a universal smile was wafted back from us over the 
footlights, and we all felt on excellent terms with ourselves 
and her. Then she began to talk to us about children, end 
the parents in the audience felt a glow; and then she sang 
about children, and then she chatted again, and the spell 
was complete. When the interval came, I forgot all about 
tea until the time was nearly spent. In answer to my tardy 
summons, a polite young lady brought me a tea-tray with 
eakes and I know not what beside, and laid it on my lap. I 
poured from the dainty pot, and at that moment up went 
the curtain, leaving me with a cooling cup of tea and all 
sorts of other delicacies untasted. I did not dare to lift the 
cup or munch the cakes or deposit the tray, and in this 
Barmecidal situation I listened to Miss CHEATHAM’s negro 
songs. 


Not even this discomfort could destroy for me the charm 
of Miss CneaTnam’s singing. She knows her darkies 
through and through, and all the pathos and the longing of 
their voices tremble in her notes. She told us that they 
drop the fourth and the seventh and use a pentatonic scale 
—I think I have got it right—but I didn’t seem to feel the 
loss of two notes to any appreciable extent. And when she 
had chatted learnedly and sung her black folk-songs de- 
lightfully, there came another interval, and I was able to 
drink cold tea without minding it. Finally, Miss CoeatHam 
recited to music, and when she had thoroughly softened our 
manners and prevented them from being savage she bade 
us good-bye and disappeared. If she performs again I hope 
to be there. R. C. L. 





THE EVENING RISE. 

LiITTEN with lots and lots of little moons, 
Broods o’er the bosky bank the guelder-rose ; 
She watches by the river as it goes, 

Knowing its whispered secrets and its runes, 

And that it’s useless in these afternoons 
Of midsummer; I hardly do suppose 
A trout had stirred just then for all our throws 

And feathered lures begirt of silk-cocoons. 


But now hath come the coolth and kindliness 
Of eve, and we may get to work again; 
See, there’s a bulge, and there a fish came up, 
And we anon shall levy toll and cess— 
A brace mayhap ; and still before the train 
Have time for supper and a cider-cup! 








How to become a Comedian. 


“WANTED Known by C— D— Comedian (through disappointment 
good Concert Party or Alfresco.”—<Advt. in “* The Stege.” 


A New Olympic Event. 


“Hobbs took the long hurdles to Matthews.” —2vening News, 








| ‘*Her hat was removed and she was roughly treated, being kicked 
about the chins.”—Daily Dispatch. 

That’s the worst of these double chins; 
people so. 


they tempt 
) i 





‘He was repeatedly applauded on the way in, and when he hit two 


Miss Kirry CHEATHAM, a Vivacious little lady with sparkling | terrific shots to the sixteenth and holed out in 3, a hole of 36 yards, 
eyes, a pink silk dress, and the kindest and softest American | there was loud applause.” —Belfust News-Letter. 
accent I ever heard. The way in which she purrs round| The Daily Mail's effort to find a new champion comes just 


the pronunciation of the word “earth” is in itself a delight. | in time. 
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UPHOLSTERED IN PIG-SKIN, 
PREHISTORIC ANIMAL WITH ONLY THREE LEGS, ETC., ETC, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Miss Beatrice Harrapen has accomplished something 
of a tour de force with Out of the wreck I rise (NELSON) 
because she has actually enlisted my sympathies for a 
hero who is a fraudulent dramatic agent. You may 
believe me that this took some doing. Absconding solici- 
tors, bigamists, and even homicides I have before now 
embraced (in fiction) with open arms, but a character who 
has appropriated fifteen thousand pounds of dramatists’ 
royalties— this is to touch me on a tender spot. Neverthe- 
less, just because Adrian Steele is a real character, and one 
so well drawn, with the soul of goodness in his evil so 
skilfully betrayed, you will be bound to follow his shifts 
and dodges, up to the final tragic end, with extraordinary 
interest. He alone would make the book an unusual 
achievement. But there are also three other persons, the 
three whose help and championship he half contemptuously 
accepts and employs, who are as vital as himself. Two 
of them are women who love him, Nell Silberthwaite, 
the hard-working head of an anti-sweating society, and 
Tamar Scott, a Jewess dealer in precious stones. The 
mutual antagonism and jealousy between these two, who 
are yet bound together in common servitude to the master, 
Steele, are excellently shown. Different, and perhaps not 
= so good, is Richard Forest, the idealist vicar of a 
bape ye parish. How his fortunes came to touch 

8 teele, I leave you to find out for yourself; I think 











(3) OLD HAIR-TRUNK ; HAS BEEN IN OWNER’S FAMILY FOR GENERATIONS. 
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ToMKINS, SPORTSMAN AND COLLECTOR, WHO HAS ENTRUSTED TO THE SAME AUCTIONEER THE DISPOSAL OF HIS STUD AND OF HIS 
PICTURES, ANTIQUES, ETC., FINDS THAT SOME SLIGHT CONFUSION HAS OCCURRED IN THE CATALOGUING. 
APPEAR IN THE SALE-LIST OF HIS HORSES:—(1) NocruRNE; BELIEVED TO BE A WHISTLER. 


THUS, THE FOLLOWING ITEMS 
(2) ARM-CHAIR; VERY OLD, RECENTLY 
(4) BONES ; SKELETON OF A 





you will enjoy the process. One thing I wanted to know, 
however, upon which the book is silent. What happened 
to the dramatists afterwards ? Did they ever recover their 
money? That we do not hear quite enough about these 
victims is my one small objection to a capital story. 





Mrs. Guyn very nearly went and spoilt her most skilful 
piece of work by the too determined insertion of a recently- 
acquired knowledge of Greek, a little of which is a dangerous 
thing, as likely to bore the Modern side and disgust the 
Classical. Haleyone (Duckwortn) is confessedly “en- 
couraged” by an aider and abettor in her “classical 
studies”; but, upon a bare acquaintance with the dedica- 
tion and the book, I suspect this “F. H. J.” of being a 
Little-Go crammer. Clearly the erudition of his pupil is 
of the degree easily attainable from Kinastey’s Heroes and 
Suiru’s most elementary Dictionary of Mythology, and not 
involving any to-do with Messrs. Lippetn and Scorr. 
Bating that, and forgiving a girl of twelve years the 
particular remark, “If a thing gives pleasure, it is good,” 
and in general a most precocious intimacy with meta- 
physics—her soul in its maturity was the pivot of the plot 
and its existence needed early demonstration ; but another 
year or two in the nursery might have been allowed her 
without harm—I congratulate the authoress on a novel 
well above her own, and certainly many another author's, 
average. Political opinions and events are well and truly 
indicated and adroitly contrived to serve in the struggle 
between the one woman’s brain and the other’s soul for the 
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possession of John Derringham; and the arrivals of large 
fortunes are nicely adjusted to be too late for the moment 
but most convenient in the end. Also there is, of course, 
the portrait of Mrs, Giyy, appearing this time on the 
outside paper cover, which is detachable. 
I know of a doggerel parody, current among the flippant 
to-day :— 
**The Boy sat on the burning deck, 
But never felt it burn, 
While he spent three weeks with Elinor Glyn 
Cn the banks of Lake Lucerne.” 
The internal combustion produced in that boy by his 
reading was such, I understand, as to make the external 
heat of the flames unnoticeable by contrast. Other boys, 
anticipating a like calorific property in Halcyone, will, it is 
good to note, be disappointed ——_-———- 
and left quite cold. * | 


Probably by this time you 
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the poor but honest, I feel a certain diffidence in saying 
what I think of his latest collection, How ’Twas (Mac- 
MILLAN). According to one critic, Mr. REyYNoups has the 
passionate observation of a GILBERT WHITE, combined with 
a style more easy than Stevenson's. I found him dull. 
He has the knowledge, but he seems to me to lack the art of 
selection. There may be something which I missed in such 
a sketch, for instance, as “ Puffin Home,” but it made me 
feel as if I were listening to one of those anecdotes where 
the narrator says, “Of course you have to know the man 
really to appreciate the fun of it.””. The sketch relates how 
some fishermen bought a motor-boat and went for a trip in 
it. The style may have been more easy than STEVENson’s, 
and | am glad to credit the author with having had no diffi- 
culty with it. But I have the misfortune to belong to the 
minority which cannot see 
'why tedious small-talk be- 
comes less tedious when the 
speakers say “us” and 





are familiar with Mr. GkorGre 
Moore's’ former opinion 
about Spring Days, because, 
with a candour that isa little 
provocative, he has been tell- 


“ thic” and “you'm” and 
“bain’t 'ee” in place of their 
more conventional equiva- 
lents. I like Mr. Reynoups 
better when he leaves the 
ocean and treats of cats. On 























ing us, in every advertisement 
of the reprinted edition, that 
“till six months ago my im- 
pulse was to destroy every 
copy that came my way.” 
Well, now that you are able 
to read the book for yourself, 
in the excellent new issue 
(Werver Laurie), it is just 
possible that you will think 
the author’s original judg- 





















ment correct. Possible, but -: i by the fact that they do not 
ieve, probable. For) }}} Ail/'/ ' alk in dialect. After all 

not, I believe, probable. Fox = 4h! | RS ke Al, talk in dialect. After a 

my own part, I have found MITT HE | or : those‘ you'm’s” and “thie’s,” 
mri : a work—y WH he dignified silence of Til 

Spring Days a work—you A) i the dignified silence o ib 
‘ < . . V/ Jani \ . . 

can hardly call it a novel—, 4% WH //fi\ \ was as rare and refreshing 

. - : ° ° a ZA = ‘ Wee ae 

of a singular and distinctive, 4 if] fruit. 

charm. Itis not in the least Yt inca ~ 

like anything you have read y | The Emporium (GEORGE | 

before; and it is all ap- 4 iat ALLEN) is a novel of Modern 

parently about nothing in Society, and its author, un- | 

particular. An old gentle Sevside Boarder, “ BUT WHY bo YoU CALL THE House *Mantve fortunately, has not discarded 


man who lives. near 
Brighton, with a family of 
three disagreeable daughters 
and one son; these, with - - 
Frank, the suitor for the hand of the least unpleasant 
daughter, make up the characters. You learn about 
them, their lives and thoughts, in what is really a series 
of conversations, sometimes disjointed to the verge of 
incoherence, and flung at the reader almost insolently, 
with the minimum of explanation. Yet, if you can 
endure in spite of this, and read on (no skipping, for 
often three years are dismissed in as many words, and 
you might find yourself hopelessly astray in what would 
seem the same dialogue that you had left a page back), you 
will discover at the end that some quality im the book, an 
elusive but quite palpable quality—charm, fragrance, there 
is no definite word for it—has fascinated you even against 
your will. Then you will incline to rejoice over what 
Mr. Moore calls “ the tenacity with which it had clung to 
existence.” 


Landiady. ** WELL, YOU SEE, 
RETIRED SERGEANT OF 
LOOKING OUT O’ THAT WINDOW.” 





In the face of the almost lyrical raptures with which the 
Press greets Mr. SrepHeN Reynowps’ sketches of life among 






View’? THere Isn't A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA TO BE HAD.” 


MARINES 


‘keeping. The book, however, is written with a buoyancy of 


the subject of cats he has 
many good things to say. | 
“Power of Life and Death” | 
is the gem of the collection, 
and almost equally good is 


“A Cat’s Tragedy.” As a 
matter of criticism, this 
choice of mine may be 


wrong. I admit that I am 
prejudiced in favour of cats 


the characters stereotyped in 
this kind of fiction. It is time 
for society novelists to put 
—- eccentric duchesses into a} 
permanent rest-cure, and give us a whimsical marchioness 
for a change, if—for some obscure reason—these titled people 
must be abnormal. My hopes for Mr. ALec HoLmes sank 
very low when, after being told in an advertisement that I 
was to read “A story of the latest Society craze,” I found 
his hero unable to do anything more modern than shop- 


"USBAND 'E WAS A 
VERY FOND OF 


Sin, MY 
AND 'E 


LATE 
WAS 





spirit that disarms criticism, and as soon as the author gets 
away from the smart world he shows himself the possessor 
of distinct gifts. In his picture of a fierce woman who 1s 
determined at all costs to bring a gleam of happiness into 
her life, he comes to grips with real tragedy, and it will be 
a thousand pities if he is to remain content with shallowness 
and superficiality when he is equipped to deal with subjects 
infinitely worthier of his powers. 











** He holed a chip spot from the rough for a 30." —Daily Mail. 
We once took 14 to pocket the plain. After 14 we always | 
, give a miss. 
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